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Optometry 


"OPTOMETRY  ....  T/je  science  which  relates  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  eyes,  the  analysis  of  their  function  and  the  em- 
ployment of  preventive  or  corrective  measures  to  ensure  max- 
imum vision  and  comfort.  The  name  was  adopted  in  igo4. 
For  several  centuries  prior,  eyeglasses  and  other  optical  instru- 
ments had  been  discovered  and  developed  by  physicists.  Their 
work  was  continued  and  improved  by  highly  skilled  guilds.  In 
the  igth  century,  many  members  of  the  guilds  of  opticians  began 
to  make  examinations  of  the  eyes  and  vision.  Those  who  con- 
tinued making  eyeglasses  were  called  'dispensing'  or  'mechanical 
opticians;  those  who  examined  eyes  were  known  as  'refracting' 
opticians.  By  1904,  the  latter  were  generally  known  as  optom- 
etrists, and  since  that  time,  optometry  has  been  legalized  as  a 
profession  in  every  state  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  congressional  act.  There  are  Approximately 
18,000  practitioners  in  the  United  States." 
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Color  Blindness 

k^  (lalpA  Jl.  Qneen,  0.   2).,  2>.   0.  S. 


(Radio  talk  sponsored  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Optometric  Clinic  and  delivered  in  the 
interests  of  Public  Eye  Health  over  station 
WHDH.) 

Ordinary  white  light  or  sunlight  is  actually 
composed  of  seven  main  colors:  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet.  When 
a  beam  of  sunlight  is  broken  into  its  compo- 
nent parts  by  an  optical  instrument,  a  spectrum 
of  these  colors  is  formed.  A  common  example 
of  the  spectrum  is  the  rainbow.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  breaking  up  of  sunlight  into  its 
component  parts  by  raindrops  through  which 
the  sun's  rays  have  passeed.  An  eye,  having 
normal  color  vision  will  recognize  each  of  the 
colors  in  the  spectrum.  Any  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish one  or  more  colors  constitutes  a  con- 
dition of  color   blindness. 

Although  noted  one  hundred  years  previous- 
ly, the  first  accurate  description  of  this  con- 
dition was  given  in  1774  by  Mr.  Dalton,  an 
English  chemist,  who  himself,  was  color-blind 
and  who  published  an  accurate  account  of  his 
own  sensations.  Among  other  peculiarities,  he 
stated  that  he  could  not  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween the  color  of  a  green  leaf  and  that  of  a 
stick  of  bright  red  sealing  wax.  He  was 
blind  for  red  and  green  and  to  him  the  various 
colors  of  the  rainbow  were  narrowed  down  to 
yellow  and  blue. 

The  exact  cause  of  color  blindness  is  not 
known.  Nevertheless  many  theories  have  been 
proposed  to  account  for  it,  but  the  real  cause 
remains  one  of  the   mysteries  of  science. 

Color  blindness  may  be  either  partial  or 
total.  Partial  color  blindness  is  the  ability  to 
recognize  some  colors  of  the  spectrum  but  not 
all.  This  is  due  to  an  imperfectly  developed 
color    sense.       An    example    of    partial    color 


blindess  is  a  condition  in  which  a  person  may 
not  appreciate  red  and  green  but  have  normal 
color  vision  for  other  colors.  Total  color 
blindness  is  a  total  inability  to  recognize  any 
color  due  to  a  total  lack  of  development  of  the 
color  sense.  All  the  colors  of  the  spectrum 
appear  as  different  shades  of  grey.  To  those 
who  are  totally  color  blind  the  world  appears 
dull,  colorless.  Fortunately  total  color  blind- 
ness is  not  common.  Statistics  show  that  ap- 
proximately 1 2  %  of  the  total  color  blind 
cases  can  be  traced  to  blood  relationship  in 
the   parents. 

Partial  color  blindness  is  common,  occurring 
in  about  4%  of  all  males.  In  women  it  is 
rare,  occurring  in  about  .2  of  1%.  There 
has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  cause  of 
its  rarity  among  women.  It  is  thought  that 
this  immunity  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the 
fact,  that  from  early  childhood  women  are 
engaged  in  work  which  requires  a  constant 
handling  and  comparison  of  colors.  The  color 
sense  is  thus  developed  to  a  high  degree  and 
possibly  constitutes  a  sexual  difference  which 
is  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

Both  eyes,  except  in  rare  instances,  are  af- 
fected and  a  distinct  hereditary  tendency  has 
been  noted  in  many  instances.  There  are  rare 
cases  in  which  there  is  normal  color  vision 
in  one  eye  and  color  blindness  in  the  other 
that  have  served  as  excellent  subjects  for  visual 
scientists  to  study,  in  their  attempts  to  probe 
into  the  mysteries  of  color  blindness.  In- 
heritance definitely  plays  a  part.  Here  is  a 
simple  law  governing  the  inheritance  of  color 
blindness.  It  is  known  as  Horner's  Law  and 
is  stated  as  follows:  "Sons  of  daughters  whose 
father  was  color  blind  arc  most  likely  to  bo 
the    same".       To    illustrate,    Mr.    A    is    color 
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blind.  He  has  a  daughter  who  may  transmit 
the  color  blindness  to  her  son.  The  mother 
is  not  color  blind. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Can  color 
blindness  be  cured?"  The  answer  is  definitely 
"No".  It  is  now  decided  that  color  blind- 
ness, present  from  birth,  is  incurable.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  train  children  hav- 
ing defective  color  sense  in  the  proper  recogni- 
tion of  color  by  requiring  them  to  name  skeins 
of  different  colored  wool.  This  consisted  of 
daily  drill  until  they  were  able  to  name  the 
colors  correctly.  Those  who  were  color  igno- 
rant, that  is,  those  who  did  not  know  the 
names  of  colors,  but  who  did  not  have  de- 
fective color  sense,  were  taught  to  name  the 
colors  correctly,  while  those  with  a  genuine 
color-sense  defect,  failed  to  respond  to  such 
treatment. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of 
color  blindness  is  its  tendency  to  conceal  it- 
self, not  only  from  the  community  at  large 
but  from  the  defective  individuals  themselves. 
Although  statistics  prove  that  one  person  out 
of  25  is  color  blind,  how  many  of  us  know 
a  single  case  existing  among  our  friends?  It 
is  only  when  a  systematic  search  is  made  that 
the  defect  becomes  apparent. 

How,  then,  does  the  ordinary  case  of  color 
blindness  escape  detection?  When  an  indi- 
vidual is  color  blind  he  may  be  blind  for  one 
or  more  of  the  three  fundamental  colors:  red, 
green,  and  blue.  He  will  have  difficulty,  only 
with  those  colors  for  which  he  is  blind.  For 
example,  a  person  green  blind  will  have  normal 
color  vision  for  red  and  blue  but  he  will  be- 
come confused  for  green.  His  friends  attribute 
this  green-blindness  to  carelessness  or  lack  of 
training,  that  is,  color  ignorance,  but  they 
never  for  a  moment  suspect  the  real  nature  of 
his  defect.  Another  means  by  which  the  color 
blind  escape  detection  is  by  the  use  of  color- 
names.  From  childhood  they  constantly  hear 
the  color-names  of  various  objects  and  use 
them  correctly  when  the  occasion  demands. 
For  example,  a  child  is  taught  that  grass  is 
green,  therefore,  he  will  refer  to  the  color  of 
grass  as  being  green,  because  he  has  always 
heard    this    color    applied    to    grass,    but,    it    is 


questionable  as  to  whether  or  not  the  sensation 
that  the  color  blind  person  gets  from  the 
grass  is  the  same  as  that  which  a  person  hav- 
ing normal  color-vision  gets.  When  the  color 
blind  are  placed  in  positions  where  a  familiarity 
of  colors  is  necessary,  blunders  are  often  made. 
This  becomes  extremely  dangerous  in  some 
instances,  especially  for  persons  employed  in 
transportation,  where  colored  lights  are  used 
as  signals.  Railroad  men,  bus  drivers,  taxi- 
cab  drivers,  and  street-car  operators  should  all 
be  tested  for  color  blindness  and  should  not  be 
permittted  to  operate  moving  vehicles  if  found 
to  be  color  blind. 

Color  blindness  may  be  acquired  by  disease 
of  the  eye  or  of  the  brain.  An  injury  involv- 
ing the  back  part  of  the  brain,  for  example, 
has  been  known  to  cause  blindness  for  red  and 
green  or  even  complete  color  blindness  in  some 
cases.  The  excessive  use  of  tobacco  or  alcohol 
may  be  followed  by  more  or  less  color  blind- 
ness. Since  it  is  possible  to  acquire  color  blind- 
ness it  is  important  to  seek  immediate  atten- 
tion if  any  change  in  the  color  sense  is  noticed. 
The  cause  may  be  an  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  eye,  or  the  nervous  system  connecting  the 
eye   with  the  brain,   or  the  brain  itself. 

Remember,  congenital  color  blindness  is  not 
serious,  that  is,  color  blindness  from  birth  due 
to  an  undeveloped  color  sense  is  not  serious 
to  the  health  of  a  person,  but  color  blindness 
that  comes  on  gradually  or  suddenly  after 
having  a  normal  color-sense,  is  serious.  Do 
not  allow  such  a  condition  to  go  unnoticed. 


Bulls  Don't  See  Red 

It  is  an  age  old  fallacy  that  bulls  get  mad 
when  they  see  red.  All  mammals  except 
monkeys  and  men  are  color-blind.  Many  ani- 
mals can  be  taught  to  detect  slight  differences 
of  shade,  but  when  variously  colored  disks 
emitting  the  same  intensity  of  light  are  pre- 
sented, the  animals  are  baffled.  Thus  a  dog 
or  bull,  or  horse  sees  the  world  in  various 
shades   of   grey,    as   in   a   photograph. 
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Optometrie  Astronomy 


It  was  believed  by  the  ancients  of  an 
Eastern  country  that  when  a  child  was  born 
a  new  star  appeared  on  the  horizon.  Today 
we  all  speak  of  "our  lucky  stars"  and  of 
"hitching  our  wagon"  to  a  star.  Optometry 
is  the  Star  to  which  our  respective  wagons 
have  been  hitched:  whether  or  not  we  find 
we  are  fastened  to  a  falling  star  depends  upon 
ourselves. 

At  this  period  of  our  education  (or  it  may 
be  an  exclamation  point  to  some)  we  consider 
practicing  Optometrists  as  being  far  superior 
to  us  —  and  of  course  they  are.  Does  it  ever 
occur  to  us  that  in  a  very  short  time  we  too 
will  be  in  practice?  On  the  surface  that 
question  may  sound  trite  —  however  let  us 
ask  ourselves  the  same  thing  again  and  this 
time   think  about   it. 

When  we  are  "in  practice"  we  shall  be  the 
men  to  whom  the  public  looks  for  relief  and 
aid  as  regards  its  refractive  problems.  We 
must  be  worthy  of  our  charge,  and  it  is  now 
that  we  prepare  ourselves  for  that  time.  At 
present  we  can  depend  upon  our  instructors 
to  settle  puzzling  problems  and,  if  we  do  not 
ourselves  understand  a  question  asked  us,  no 
harm  is  done  for  we  can  request  an  explana- 
tion. When  established  in  our  profession  it 
is  our  duty  to  be  able  to  "do  right"  by  our 
patients.  It  is  true  that  they  may  not  know 
a  fractional  part  of  the  workings  of  a  refrac- 
tion —  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  the  slipshod 
methods  practiced  by  some  men  who  are  care- 
less because  of  the  patients'  ignorance  regard- 
ing   a    visual    examination. 

We,  then,  as  future  Optometrists,  must  do 
our  best  to  live  up  to  the  highest  standards 
of  our  profession  —  we  are  the  Optometrists 
of  a  few  years  from  now  and  will  ourselves 
be  in  the  position  of  the  practitioners  we  see 
about  us  today.  What  our  group  of  practi- 
tioners does  —  what  we  accomplish  or  fail  to 
accomplish  —  rests  in  our  own  hands,  and 
one's  destiny  is  not  to  be  juggled  carelessly. 

Although  Optometry   itself  is  a  but  recent- 


ly officially  recognized  practice,  men,  who 
really  were  absorbed  in  their  work,  have  car- 
ried it  to  great  heights  in  a  short  time.  These 
men  cannot  live  forever;  and  no  science  or 
profession  can  live  without  continual  nourish- 
ment. We,  then,  are  the  food  and  drink  of 
the  science  we  have  chosen  to  be  our  lifework. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  bending  Optometry 
entirely  to  feed  us,  but  rather  we  are  feeding 
it  in  another  sense.  Whether  or  not  we  satisfy 
its  needs  also  depends  upon  ourselves. 

We  are,  perhaps,  too  prone  to  read  and  ac- 
claim worthwhile  suggestions  which  would 
help  continue  to  elevate  and  strengthen  our 
profession  —  but  do  we  do  anything  con- 
structive about  it  ourselves?  We  may  say  we 
are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  do  so,  and 
in  many  ways  this  is  true  —  but  little  jelly- 
fish have  always  grown  up  to  remain  jelly-fish; 
there  was  no  sign  of  backbone  when  young  and 
likewise  no  sign  when  they  were  mature.  So 
too  we  can  start  off  without  backbone  and 
never  acquire  one.  Now,  then,  is  the  time  to 
begin  our  growing  period,  and  although  our 
vertebra  may  not  be  evident  at  once,  upon  enter- 
ing our  professional  field  it  should  be  strong 
and  well  developed  so  that  Optomtery  has 
strong  backs  to  rest  upon  and  to  be  raised  by. 

We  are  proud  and  pleased  when  we  realize 
the  continued  development  of  our  chosen  field 
—  will  it  continue  to  grow  when  we  are  in 
command?  Will  our  star  continue  to  wax, 
or   will   it   wane? 


Optometry's  Pledge 

"Next  to  life,  itself,  God's  most  precious 
gift  is  sight  and  to  the  service  of  the  great 
gift  of  sight,  we  Optometrists  sincerely  and 
faithfully  dedicate  our  ministry." 
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That  Professional  Air 

What  is  it  that  makes  man  successful?  Im- 
mediately upon  being  confronted  with  such  a 
common,  simple  question,  we  all  assume  an  air 
of  confidence  —  confidence,  in  that  each  of  us 
is  certain  that  he  has  the  only  conceivable 
answer  to  that  question.  "Why,  of  course," 
one  student  boasts,  displaying  a  marked  dis- 
tension of  the  thoracic  region,  "anybody  knows 
that  there  is  only  one  secret  to  success."  There 
he  proceeds  to  give  the  usual  philosophy:  that 
the  only  key  to  success  is  in  knowing  your  stuff; 
that  the  good  worker  is  always  the  successful 
one.  True,  the  knowledge  of  one's  occupation 
is  a  prime  requisite  for  success  in  his  particular 
profession.  There  is,  however,  another  major 
consideration  not  to  be  overlooked:  the  ability 
to  appear  and  behave  as  is  required  of  the 
modern  professional  man.  It  would  seem  as 
though  this  were  a  simple  enough  way  to  suc- 
cess in  business.  But.  unfortunately,  the  in- 
ability to  sell  himself  to  the  public  has  made 
a  failure  of  many  a  college  graduate  —  at  least 
that  is  my  surmise.  If  not  a  failure,  he  has 
found  his  struggle  a  much  more  distasteful  one. 
So  let  us  arm  ourselves  against  any  rebuffs 
that  may  be  impending  for  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  society.  Let  us  see 
how  we  may  take  our  places  in  society,  fully 
equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  what  our  social 
position  demands  of  us. 

First  of  all  we  must  master  the  English 
language.  Never  should  we  allow  ourselves 
to  use  a  word  incorrectly.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  wise  to  cultivate  a  copious  vocabulary. 
Learn  to  choose  words  from  your  vocabulary 
to  build  original  phrases.  Try  to  avoid  run- 
of-the-mill  experssions.  They  are  all  right 
for  the  lay-person,  but  you  are  a  professional 
man  with  more  than  an  average  education. 
Should  you  ever  stumble  upon  a  word  that 
you  have  never  seen  before,  look  it  up.  Be 
sure  of  its  meaning,  then  place  it  in  your 
mental  files  —  you  may  need  that  word  some 
day  in  the  future.  A  good  way  to  nourish  the 
vocabulary    is    by    reading.       Do    not    attempt 


to  read  the  dictionary;  choice  literature  will  do. 
Extensive  reading  on  your  particular  profession 
serves  a  dual  purpose.  An  English  instructor 
of  mine  once  ventured  that  a  man  who  has 
attained  a  proficiency  of  the  English  language, 
even  though  he  knows  little  else,  can  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  he  is  a  Gentleman  of 
Letters.     How  true,  how  true! 

Appropriately  enough,  our  next  considera- 
tion is  that  of  your  ability  as  a  conversational- 
ist. Ah,  here  we  have  a  most  interesting  topic; 
for  good  conversationalists  are  so  few.  The 
man  people  enjoy  talking  with  is  the  one  who 
does  not  use  the  first  person  singular  too  pro- 
fusely. The  egotist  is  usually  a  very  bad 
conversationalist.  Learn  to  be  very  absorbed 
in  what  the  other  fellow  has  to  say.  His 
subjects  are  of  consequence,  too,  you  know  — 
to  him,  at  any  rate,  even  if  not  to  you.  Keep 
up  with  current  events,  so  that  your  verbal 
contributions  to  involved  discussions  will  not 
reek  of  decay.  Tact  in  conversation  is  also 
of  major  importance.  Get  into  the  habit  of 
saying  the  correct  thing  at  the  opportune  time. 
It  will  ease  you  out  of  many  embarrassing 
situations  and  will  prevent  many  more  from 
arising.  Finally,  try  to  be  conservative  with 
your  witty  remarks.  Remember  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  your  witticisms  varies  directly  as 
the  distance  between  them.  Above  all,  do  not 
be  sarcastic.  People  will  base  a  great  part  of 
their  judgment  of  you  upon  your  ability  to 
add  color  to  an  otherwise  ordinary  conversa- 
tion. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  digress  a  bit, 
in  order  to  point  out  that  all  the  above  sug- 
gestions amount  to  nothing  more  than  pure 
common  sense.  The  very  essence  of  civiliza- 
tion demands  that  we,  as  intelligent  human 
beings,  strive  continually  for  better  standards 
of  living.  And  certainly  there  is  no  better 
way  to  begin  such  a  task  than  with  ourselves, 
individually.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  let 
us  continue  with  the  subject  of  appearance. 
(please  turn   to  page  eight) 
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Tobacco  Amblyopia 

Amblyopia  is  defined  as  a  dimness  of  vision 
from  imperfect  sensation  of  the  retina  without 
organic  lesion  of  the  eye.  It  may  be  due  to 
alcohoHc  or  arsenical  poisoning,  or  be  caused 
by  imperfect  development  of  the  finer  elements 
of  the  retina,  wherein  it  is  called  astigmatic 
amblyopia.  It  may  be  caused  by  hysteria,  or 
abnormal  sexual  excess  wherein  it  is  called 
post  marital  amblyopia.  It  may  be  caused 
after  taking  large  doses  of  quinine  or  by  simple 
trauma,  or  it  may  be  toxic  amblyopia.  In  this 
article,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  last  mentioned 
etiologic  agent. 

Many  persons  use  tobacco  throughout  their 
lifetime  without  any  effects  being  observed. 
There  are  others  who  have  used  it  without 
apparent  harm  in  early  life  but  who  are  com- 
pelled to  discontinue  its  use  as  they  pass  mid- 
dle age. 

Of  all  forms  of  smoking  the  use  of  the 
pipe  is  the  most  dangerous  to  the  retina  and 
to  the  optic  nerve.  The  cigar  and  the  cigar- 
ette are  the  least  harmful. 

We  rarely  or  never  see  tobacco  amblyopia 
except  where  a  cheap  grade  of  plug  cut  or 
English  sling  has  been  used.  It  is  rare  also 
to  find  cases  of  amblyopia  due  to  the  use  of 
tobacco  alone.  Even  in  the  cases  where  the 
cheapest  tobacco  has  been  used,  excessive  usage 
of  alcohol  in  some  form  has  accompanied  the 
smoking. 

As  to  the  specific  amount  of  tobacco  that 
can  be  used  without  causing  amblyopia,  no 
exact  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Among  349 
cases  observed  at  the  Eye  Clinic  in  Budapest, 
there  were  very  few  of  the  patients  who  had 
not  had  as  much  as  25  grams  daily  contain- 
ing about  I  gram  of  nicotine.  This  would 
amount  to  about  6  ounces  of  tobacco  a  week. 
Other  authorities  have  found  out  that  some 
persons  can  use  4  ounces  a  week  safely,  while 
as  little  as  i  ounce  a  week  has  caused  ambly- 
opia. 

The  first  symptoms  are  dullness  of  vision, 
a   centarl    obscuration    (scotoma)    accompanied 


by  the  fact  that  the  eyes  tire  and  fatigue  easily 
and  there  are  persistent  headaches  from  near 
work.  These  symptoms  increase  in  severity 
until  all  near  work  is  impossible.  If  tobacco 
and  any  drinking  that  may  accompany  the 
smoking  are  STOPPED  AT  ONCE,  the  am- 
blyopia will  rapidly  clear  up  with  the  re- 
storation of  normal  vision. 


Among  the  Girls 

ki^  ^anet  MecJi/zmc 

Now  that  a  month  has  passed,  I  think  that 
we  have  pretty  much  acclimated  ourselves  to 
the  usual  school  routine.  Most  of  our  time 
is,  of  course,  devoted  to  study  but  in  our  spare 
moments  we  have  managed  to  participate  in 
outside  activities. 

The  Epsilon  Omicron  Sigma  Sorority  held 
its  first  meeting  in  the  later  part  of  September 
at  which  time  we  planned  or  at  least  suggested 
various  activities  for  the  coming  year  which 
will  be  discussed  to  a  fuller  extent  in  the  very 
near  future.  The  members  of  the  sorority  are 
planning  as  their  first  social  event  (in  the 
absence  of  the  usual  initiation  of  new  members 
which  has  always  been  an  event  much  looked 
forward  to  by  all)  a  theatre  party  which  will 
probably  take  place  some  time  in  November, 
but  more  about  that  later. 

The  girls  of  M.  S.  O.  want  to  bid  farewell 
to  Harold  Cline  who,  they  had  all  begun  to 
feel,  was  just  "one  of  the  gals"  and  whose 
presence  added  a  certain  something  (or  one 
more  person  anyhow)  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Girls'  Room  and  may  we  now  extend  a 
most  hearty  welcome  to  Vaniotis  and  hope 
he'll   feel   at  home    "among   the   girls". 

And  while  we're  extending  welcomes,  may 
we  take  this  oportunity  to  welcome  the  entire 
frshman  class  and  wish  them  the  best  of  suc- 
cess   for   the   coming   years. 
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"  That  Professional  Air 

(continued   from   page   six) 

Your  dress  is  probably  the  first  item  that 
a  person  scrutinizes  in  your  makeup,  especially 
if  he  has  not  as  yet  made  your  acquaintance. 
In  view  of  this  rather  startling  fact,  the  im- 
portance of  being  well-groomed  is  intensified 
somewhat.  It  seems  that  the  major  considera- 
tion in  being  sartorially  perfect  is  not  so  much 
what  clothes  you  own  as  how  you  wear  them, 
how  you  care  for  them.  A  pair  of  expensive 
trousers  can  look  surprisingly  sloppy  without 
a  crease;  the  effect  of  a  beautiful  tie  can  be 
destroyed  by  haphazardly  wrapping  it  about 
the  neck;  and  the  splendor  of  a  new  hat 
squelched  by  unscrupulously  perching  it  upon 
the  cranium.  Such  violations  are  somewhat 
excusable  in  the  early  years  of  college.  The 
degree  to  which  you  commit  these  violations, 
however,  should  taper  down  as  you  approach 
your  final  school  years,  so  that  by  the  time 
your  education  is  completed  you  should  have 
acquired  the  custom  of  dressing  as  will  be  ex- 
pected of  you  in  the  future.  Clothes  may  not 
make  the  man,  but  they  certainly  help  make 
the  man  successful. 

Look  about  you  at  your  classmates.  No 
doubt  there  are  a  number  of  them  of  whom 
you  might  say,  "I  can't  visualize  him  as  a 
serious  professional  man."  Perhaps  your 
friends  could  say  that  of  you.  If  so,  your  con- 
dition is  not  too  serious  —  that  is,  not  unless 
you  are  about  to  enter  into  the  business  world. 
If,  after  having  completed  sixteen  years  of 
education — about  one-fourth  of  the  average 
lifetime  —  you  find  yourself  devoid  of  "that 
professional  air",  then  prepare  yourself  for  a 
painful  disappointment.  Folks  refuse  to  place 
their  trust  in  anyone  who  appears,  even  ex- 
ternally, to  be  crude  in  any  way.  Further- 
more, the  standards  of  your  profession  are  bad- 
ly debased  by  those  who  stalk  about,  appear- 
ing as  though  their  educations  had  been  deleted 
early  in  grammar  school.  No,  without  "that 
professional  air"  you  will  not  be  recognized  as 
a  scientist  in  your  profession,  any  more  than 
a  piece  of  onion  would  be  recognized  as  such 
without  its  distinctive  odor. 


At  Goodfellow  Field 

Stiffening  Wings 

Aviation  Cadet  Irving  H.  Ward,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Ward  of  30  Byron 
Avenue,  Lawrence  and  former  student  at  M. 
S.  O.,  has  arrived  here  from  Sikeston,  Missouri 
where  he  took  the  primary  phase  of  his  flight 
training.  During  his  ten  week  stay  at  this 
basic  flying  school,  he  will  stiffen  his  wings 
by  learning  to  master  the  sleek  450  H.  P. 
Vultee  BT —  I3a's.  During  basic  training 
he  will  learn  acrobatics,  formation  flying,  in- 
strument flying,  night  flying,  and  cross  country 
flying. 


THE    ULTEX 

K 

I. 

Keenness   of   Definition. 

2. 

Freedom   from   Color   around 

Objects   Viewed. 

3- 

Optically    True    Surfaces. 

4- 

Durability. 

5- 

Can   be   Ground   Thinner. 

6. 

Thin   Segment   Shoulder. 

7- 

Jump   is   Practically   Eliminated. 

8. 

Wider    Reading    Field. 

9- 

Full   Useful   Segment. 

10. 

Gives  Sharp  Wide  Angle  Vision 

through   the  Reading  as  Well   as 

Distance   Portion. 
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The  Dead-line 

News  items  intended  for  publication  in  the 
Scope  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than  the 
first  of  the  month,  if  intended  for  the  follow- 
ing month's  issue.  Those  arriving  after  the 
first  may  be  held  over  by  us  until  the  follow- 
ing  month. 


The  Editor  Says: 

None  will  dispute  the  assertion  that  sight 
is  the  most  valued  of  the  senses.  Without 
sight  our  major  faculty  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge and  appreciating  beauty  would  be  lost 
and  the  average  human  can  think  of  no  worse 
fate  than  to  become  sightless.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 264,000,000  eyes  in  this  country 
and  each  is  as  individualistic  as  a  fingerprint. 
These,  together  with  innumerable  other  facts, 
cause  the  eye  to  be  recognized  as  the  most 
delicate  and  miraculous  organ  of  the  body. 

We,  therefore,  are  aware  of  the  enormous 
task  which  confronts  the  18,000  Optometrists 
to  whom  America  entrusts  the  care  of  its  eyes. 
We  of  Optometry  work  for  the  preservation, 
conservation  and  restoration  of  sight  which 
is  a  tremendous  responsibility.  Optical  science 
has  advanced  much  and  is  more  effective  than 
ever  and  further  progress  is  being  made  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  We  are  taught  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  optics  and  are  given  specific 
training  in  the  operation  of  the  complex,  scien- 
tific eye-testing  instruments  and  therefore  we 
may  more  precisely  achieve  the  miracles  of  eye- 
sight   conservation. 

Present  day  eye-examining  technique  is  quite 
different  from  that  employed  a  few  years  ago 
when  an  indivdual,  who  felt  he  needed  glasses, 
selected  his  own  by  trial  and  error  from  a 
department  store  counter.  It  is  surprising  and 
most  disheartening  to  learn  how  many  persons 
still  feel  that  this  procedure  is  satisfactory. 
There  remains  for  us,  then,  the  prodigious 
undertaking  of  informing  those  individuals 
that  our  science  has  advanced  beyond  this  stage. 
This  we  must  do  not  only  by  word  of  mouth 
but  also  by  manner.  We  must  leave  all  those, 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  under  the 
impression  that  we  are  men  of  a  delicate  science 
and  are  capable  of  being  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  their  most  valued  faculty. 
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Senior  l^egmentss 

Eight  days  rapidly  pass  by  and  ye  editor 
feverishly  demands  an  October  article,  there- 
by introducing  your  reporter  to  the  fastest 
month  of  his  entire  career,  journalistic  or 
otherwise.  So,  casting  aside  reams  of  lectures, 
diagrams,  and  Trotsky's  manual  on  "How  to 
Beat  Stalin  at  Chess  While  Spending  Four 
Uneasy  Years  in  the  Kremlin",  we  return  to 
our  favorite  role,   that  of  a  Fourth  Estater. 

Ignoring  the  international  madness  called 
"war"  and  the  internecine  strife  that  constant- 
ly echoes  through  the  halls  of  M.  S.  O.,  we 
again  present  oodles  of  inanities  that  will  of- 
fend no  one,   amuse  a  few  and  bore  many. 

The  few  spies  as  yet  unattached  to  the  Al- 
lies or  Central  powers  report  that: 

E.  Albert  Glickman  has  by  far  displaced 
Savoy  as  the  Class  hover.  His  telephone 
numbers  and  contacts  approximate  infinity  in 
magnitude.  His  feats  with  the  fair  sex  are 
soon  to  be  collected  and  sold  to  "True  Con- 
fessions". 

Class  Elections  had  the  following  results: 
President  —  Ernest   McVay 
Vice-Preesident  —  Robert    Rodman 
Secretary  —  David  Essex 
Treasurer  —  Janet   Mechanic 
Sergeant-at-Arms  —  Herbert  Iventash 

The  sergeant,  incidentally,  is  the  object  of 
chase  of  six  Junior  Hadassah  Buds,  three  from 
Brookline  and  three  from  Dorchester.  The 
attraction  is  his  Belmont  residence  —  a  Bel- 
mont address  supposedly  having  social  and 
financial  value  second  only  to  Wellesley. 

Excessively  ambitious  seniors,  commonly 
known  as  Cline,  Wasserman,  Fine,  Rodman, 
and  Iventash,  are  now  attending  a  course  in 
"Geometrical  Optics  and  Optical  Instruments" 
at  our  fellow  institution  of  higher  learning, 
Boston   University. 

Any  marked  resemblance  between  the  elder 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  Perry  Savoy  is  not  purely 
co-incidental.  The  Jersey  Flash  now  receives 
a   weekly   emolument   from   home   and   in   ad- 


dition is  on  the  staff  at  the  famous  eatery, 
Hamlet's,  the  address  of  which  can  be  secured 
by  sending  the  writer  one  pint  of  Canadian 
Club  in  either  the  old  or  new  wrapper. 

Deep,  mournful  sounds  issuing  from  the 
well-developed  throat  of  MacGaregill  are  not 
in  memory  of  the  junior  final  exams.  They 
express  —  and  adequately  —  the  great  sorrow 
that  befell  this  smoke-eating  senior  on  the 
night  of  the  great  Charlestown  fire.  The  entire 
affair  was  run  off  without  the  benefit  of  his 
presence,  his  absence  being  enforced  by  study 
for   an    Optometry    exam. 

Colerick  of  the  mighty  trombone  is  again 
a  student  at  M.  S.  O.  Our  heartiest  welcome 
to  the  lad   from  Rhode   Island. 

Falino  remains  the  undisputed  monarch  of 
sartorial  splendor.  His  wit  remains  as  sharp 
as  ever.  Your  reporter  recently  heard  the  above 
mentioned  remark  in  an  Optometry  class,  "I 
guess  I  really  know  as  much  as  any  of  them 
in   this   class"  —  and,    he's   right. 

The  satiny,  stinging  wasp  of  the  back  row, 
Wasserman,  S.  J.,  recently  turned  down  Uncle 
Sam's  offer  to  become  an  ensign  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy.     Too  bad!     He  looks  so  good  in  blue. 

Upham  has  been  joined  by  his  spouse 
and  little  Uphams  in  an  apartment  in  which 
we  hope  to  prepare  lobster.  .  .  .  Newman  is 
still  wolfing.  .  .  .  Calderone  is  regular.  His 
trains  run  on  schedule.  .  .  .  Mechanic  and 
Font  still  sit  together.  .  .  .  The  back  row 
grimly  survives.  .  .  .  Jacobs  is  still  handling 
tires.  .  .  .  Cline  is  still  studying.  .  .  .  Rice, 
Margolskee,  and  Essex  also. 

Acme  of  asininity:      This  neurotic  age. 

Advice  to  the  lovelorn:  Hang  on.  The 
last  war  did  a  terrific  job  on  the  accepted. 

Advice  to  others:      See  advice  to  lovelorn. 

Book  of  the  Month:  "Point,  Counter- 
point"   by   Aldous   Huxley.      Still    superb. 

Movie  of  the  Month:      None. 

Play  of  the  Month:     "Native  Son".    Power- 
ful,   probing,    thought-provoking    drama. 
De  Gustibus  Non   Est  Disputandum 
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Junior  Jest 

Im  2.iUHM-  and  QateA- 


With  school  just  about  a  month  under  way, 
it  begins  to  look  as  though  the  class  of  '43 
is  in  for  a  real  fast  ride,  so  hold  tight. 

Here  we  are  with  the  final  election  returns 
of  the  political  campaign  held  September  30 
in  the  private  suite  of  the  Junior  Class,  room 

5- 

President  —  Walter    E.    McKenna 
Vice-President  —  John  E.   Quinn 
Treasurer  —  Irving    Fradkin 
Secretary  —  Arnelda    Levine 

While  on  the  subject,  we  think  that  the 
political  organization  at  64  Westland  Ave. 
needs  a  new  chief  executive.  With  Bill  Morin 
nominating  his  candidate  and  with  Charlie 
Poulos  right  on  the  ball  to  second  the  nomina- 
tion, it  seems  to  us  that  the  candidate  should 
have  been  backed  up  by  at  least  two  votes. 
Signals  crossed? 

It  wouldn't  be  right  to  leave  the  subject  of 
politics  without  giving  Joe  McDermott,  Wol- 
laston's  gift  to  Fore  River,  honorable  mention. 
This  was  Joe's  third  crack  at  the  office  of 
Treasurer,  and  he  was  just  nosed  out.  A  few 
good  cigars  will  do  the  trick  next  year.  Right 
Joe? 

We  don't  want  to  go  much  further  before 
we  offer  our  congratulations  to  Joe  Scanlon 
and  Jerry  La  Vine.  Last  month  they  were 
among  the  missing  in  the  column.  What  hap- 
pened? You  didn't  spend  all  that  time  wait- 
ing for  class  to  start  in  Room   i.     Did  you? 

Just  to  prove  that  we  are  getting  plenty  to 
do  these  days,  just  ask  Norm  Saperia.  He  must 
be  working  to  all  hours  of  the  morning  on 
his  outside  reading.  One  fine  day,  one  of  his 
yawns  was  so  drawn  out  that  Dr.  Cline 
thought  that  Norm  was  trying  to  ask  a 
question.  Well,  we'll  give  him  credit  anyway. 
At  least  he's  got  an  intelligent  looking  yawn. 

We  had  quite  an  important  discussion  of  the 
dimensions  of  a  point  a  few  weeks  back. 
Everyone  agreed  on  most  of  the  topics  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject,  but  Bob  Rosenthal  found 
an  exception  to  the  rule.     When  the  instructor 


asked  if  the  velocity  of  a  point  could  be 
determined.  Bob  looked  puzzled  and  said  it 
all  depended  on  whether  the  point  was  going 
uptown  or  downtown.     A  gold  star  for  Bob! 

Dr.  Green  has  made  the  remark  that  he  is 
very  unlucky,  because  it  seems  that  he  is  al- 
ways holding  a  class  whenever  the  ash  barrels 
need  emptying,  or  when  the  plumbing  needs 
attention.  He  found  Carrier  one  day  feeling 
just  about  the  same  way,  but  all  he  had  to 
say  for  himself  was  "**!!?!-!!  what  a  campus" 
And  for  the  information  of  those  who  are 
pretty  good  at  French,  Rollie's  last  name  is 
spelled   C-A-R-R-I-E-R   in   any    language. 

And  talk  about  your  circles  of  confusion! 
Hal  Meyers  sure  was  up  against  it.  When  he 
was  asked  to  define  accommodation,  he  didn't 
mind.  He  remained  calm,  cool  and  collected 
and  said,  "Define  a  combination  of  what?" 
We  don't  blame  him  entirely  for  that  one 
though,  because  with  Joe  whispering  what  was 
wanted  into  his  ear  and  Nickie  trying  to  ex- 
plain by  way  of  the  sign  language,  we'll  give 
him  a  silver  star  for  coming  as  close  as  he  did. 

We  think  that  right  here  in  our  own  class 
we've  got  an  excellent  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator.  Anyone  who  can  agree  like 
"Vic"  Laliots  does  deserve  a  position  as  high 
as  that.  You  should  hear  him  argue  down 
Johnny  Falino  (  a  senior,  at  that)  on  the 
subject  of  their  physical  capacities.  Very 
interesting! 

By  the  way,  did  you  notice  that  Pete  Cohen 
has  gained  a  little  weight?  When  he  went 
away  last  May  he  looked  like  a  -\-  cylinder 
axis  90  (flat)  but  on  his  arrival  back  at  M. 
S.  O.  he  looked  like  a  sphero-cylinder  (toric 
on  a   3   base) . 

And  now  we  have  an  important  announce- 
ment to  make.  Last  year  Sumner  Bloom  spent 
the  whole  year  under  the  tutorship  of  our  own 
"Ev"  Adler,  but  he  says  he  has  learned  enough. 
Charlie   Bowman   has   moved    in. 

But  now  our  news  of  the  month  is  about 
(please  turn  to  page  thirteen ) 
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Soph  Soap 

luf  Aniku^  VeoM^en.  and  (lal)^eni  lip^fim 


Here  is  to  a  lighter  vein  of  life.  Have  you 
a  skeleton  in  your  closet?  If  you  have  .bring 
it  to  Anatomy  and  let  us  see  it.  Perhaps  you 
have  two,  if  so  bring  one  for  us.  Who  wrote 
"Dodgers  in  41"  on  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
bone?  Some  one  had  better  watch  Newman 
when  Dr.  Spritz  passes  out  bones  again.  It 
is  rumored  that  they  don't  feed  him  at  home. 
What  ever  happened  to  the  third  finger  —  left 
hand  that  was  passed  around?  Is  Dr.  Spritz's 
demonstration  skull  a  male  or  female?  All 
these  questions  will  be  answered  in  the  next 
issue. 

For  once,  at  least,  a  class  meeting  was  held 
without  the  usual  turmoil.  Our  class  elections 
were  held  recently  and  they  were  conducted 
in  a  very  orderly  fashion.  Only  two  skulls 
were  broken  about  the  parietal  region,  one  left 
ear  was  mangled,  and  someone  fell  down  the 
stairway  and  destroyed  three  million  epithelial 
cells  on  his  posterior.  The  results  of  the 
elections  were  as   follows: 

President  —  Jack  Flodin 
Vice  President  —  Nelson  P.  Waldman 
Secretary  —  Amelia   Caton 
Treasurer  —  Edward   Whelan 
Sergeant-at-Arms  —  John   Collins 

Jack  Flodin  commended  the  work  of  our 
former  President,  Dave  Yorra.  Dave  really 
did  a  grand  job.  Waldman  was  re-elected, 
but  Larry  Dimmick  put  up  a  good  fight. 
Nelson  was  quickly  forgotten  in  favor  of  the 
new  officers.  Ed  Whelan  was  the  class's  choice 
as  Treasurer.  Eddy  hopes  that  he  will  do  as 
good  a  job  as  Dan  Cohen  did  last  year.  Dan 
then  showed  Eddy  his  new  suit.  Nuff  sed. 
Amy  was  elected  unanimously  to  the  office  of 
"Lord  High  Pen  Pusher",  secretary  to  you. 
A  new  office  was  created  under  the  National 
Emergency.  This  position  requires  great  tact 
and  muscle  tone.  John  Collins,  that  quiet, 
modest  gentleman,  was  elected  and  he  ran  out 
to  buy  the  book  titled  "Jui  Jitsu  in  Ten  Easy 
Lessons".  Veaner  called  off  the  votes  and  as 
usual  the  wise-cracks  flew  back  and  forth.     The 


Sophs  are  pleased  with  their  new  officers  and 
warn  the  Freshmen  that  the  Sophomore  Court 
will  be  put  into  effect  immediately.  Watch 
out  you  Frosh!  By  the  way,  when  are  we 
going  to  have  an  Eye  Ball? 

Solid  round  tables,  spheres,  angles,  rays, 
and  Greek  letters  are  beginning  to  faze  our 
weary  minds.  The  population  of  the  world 
depends  on  the  common  log,  with  base  ten. 
Silly    isn't   it? 

After  looking  at  five  boxes  of  lenses  in  the 
P.  O.  Lab  our  eyes,  minds,  and  dispositions 
were  so  aff^ected  as  to  make  us  think  we  were 
in  a  school  daze.  The  pluses  began  to  re- 
semble the  minuses  and  vice  versa.  The  weak 
lenses  looked  like  piano  and  we  kept  hearing 
that  awful  word  STRETCH!  Stretch  we 
did  till  our  arms  ached,  and  our  eyes  swam 
dizzily.  A  silent  prayer  was  offered  as  the  bell 
rang.  We  should  call  the  P.  O.  class  —  the 
P.  O.  glass. 

Dr.  Victor,  our  chemistry  instructor,  is  hap- 
py that  no  one  speaks  Spanish  in  our  class.  He 
has  taught  in  Puerto  Rico,  about  40  miles 
from  San  Juan.  He  had  a  hard  time  under- 
standing Spanish  and  the  natives  couldn't 
understand  English.  Imagine  learning  the 
Kinetic  Theory  in  sign  language.  Dr.  Victor 
believes  in  the  "Good  Neighbor  Policy".  In 
fact,  he  believes  in  the  wonderful  views  and 
especially  recommends  the  beautiful  senoritas. 
Actually  the  Doc  is  glad  to  be  back  home 
again  to  hear  the  English  language.  When 
and  if  he  visits  Chelsea  he'll  wish  he  was  back 
in  Puerto  Rico  again. 

Well,  enough  news  of  the  month,  see  you 
again. 

n    now 

Oriental  Myopia 

Chinese  art  is  characterized  by  the  intricate 
detail  in  the  foreground  and  haziness  in  the 
background.  This  phenomenon  is  explained 
by   the  predominence  of  oriental   myopia. 
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Freshman  Foibles 

A  young,  happy-looking  man  walked 
sprightly  down  the  hall  Friday,  the  26th  of 
September,  and,  before  he  (or  the  thirteen-odd 
like  him)  had  a  chance  to  make  a  bee-line  for 
the  corner  drugstore,  or  pool-room,  or  bowling 
alley  (we  are  strategically  located) ,  he  was  ac- 
costed and  button-holed  by  a  young,  tired-look- 
ing man  with  bags  under  his  eyes  and  his 
arm.  The  younger  man  was  then  dragged, 
quaking  and  futilely  protesting,  from  mysteri- 
ous and  dark  chamber  to  chamber  while  his 
companion  mumbled  something  about  "No 
prisms",  etc,  etc.  Finally  the  two  disappeared 
into  one  of  these  chambers.  Strange  commands 
emanated  from  the  terrifying  precincts —  "Look 
up,  look  down,  look  straight  ahead,  look  at 
me,  sit  here,  sit  there." 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  this,  the 
younger  man  emerged  —  but  now  he  distinct- 
ly didn't  look  happy.  In  fact,  he  didn't  seem 
to  be  able  to  look.  He  felt  his  way,  blink- 
ing and  stumbling,  to  where  he  thought  the 
door  was,  and  almost  pitched  headlong  down 
a  flight  of  our  famed  iron  stairs  into  the  base- 
ment. He  corrected  himself  and  walked  into 
the  sunlight  on  the  broad  expanse  off  our 
campus.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  as  if  to  clear  his 
blurred  vision,  but  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 
A  kindly  grey-haired  lady,  thinking  him  bereft 
of  sight,  dropped  a  quarter  into  his  palm.  A 
boy  scout,  seeing  this,  helped  the  young  man 
across  the  street  and  into  Mass.  Station,  thus 
doing  his  good  deed  for  the  day.  The  fresh- 
man —  for  you  knew  darn  well  all  along  what 
he  was  —  his  vision  clearing,  saw  a  man  in 
uniform  and,  thinking  him  a  motorman,  asked 
to  be  put  on  a  Dudley  car.  The  "motorman" 
turned  out  to  be  a  late-staying  fire  chief  work- 
ing off  the  after-effects  of  the  Convention  (our 
thanks  to  Mayor  Tobin),  but  he  put  the 
blind  youth  on  the  requested  car  none-the-less. 

The  senior  (for  you  knew  him,  too)  also 
was  wending  his  very,  very  weary  way  to- 
ward Dudley  Terminal.  He  saw  the  freshman 
sit  down  opposite  him,  still  rubbing  his  eyes. 


blinking  and  groaning.  The  senior  smiled, 
not  unpityingly,  for  he,  too,  had  been  a  fresh- 
man. The  car  lurched  along  as  only  Dudley 
cars  can,  and  it  didn't  help  the  poor  un-seeing 
dog's  vision  at  all.  In  fact,  it  made  it  just 
about  5.64  X  10  — 8  degrees  worse.  Along 
with  his  vision,  the  freshman's  brain  was  jar- 
red a  little  out  of  focus  at  the  same  time,  and 
for  some  reason,  he  tried  to  get  out  at  the 
corner  of  Massachusetts  and  Huntington  Ave., 
possibly  to  get  to  his  Chem  class.  The  motor- 
man,  preoccupied  with  trying  to  edge  through 
the  quadruply  bottle-necked  traffic,  was  too 
busy  even  to  see  the  boy,  so  our  friend  got 
the  brilliant  idea  of  pressing  the  buzzer. 

His  blurred  and  bleary  eye-sight  fixed  on 
a  small  white  dot,  obviously  the  push-button. 
He  shot  out  a  flickering  left  jab,  and  missed. 
A  right  cross  was  better  aimed.  He  pressed  — 
three  times  —  hard. 

The  senior  screamed  —  three  times  —  loud. 
He  clutched  his  eyes  and  jumped  wildly  up 
and  down.  The  bewildered  freshman  sat 
down.  The  other  occupants  of  the  car  ducked 
beneath  their  seats,  thinking  a  madman  was 
in  their  lurch-lulled  midst.  The  senior  sat 
down.  The  motorman  sat  down.  The 
senior  got  up  and  fell  down.  I'm  going  to 
put  my  pen  down.      So  there  you  are. 

Thus  the  vicious  circle  of  Opt.  Pract.  B. 
But   wait   'til   we're  seniors. 

—  Junior  Jests 

(continued   from   page   eleven) 

up,  and  in  closing  we  are  reminded  of  the  story 
about  the  blind  man  who  tried  a  bottle  of 
newly  advertised  eye  lotion.  In  writing  to 
the  man  who  manufactured  the  liquid,  he  said: 
"Dear  Doctor: 

I  have  been  blind  for  over  thirty  years,  and 
after  using  your  wonderful  eye  lotion  for  just 
a  week.   I  can  now  see  my  finish." 

And  that  is  just  about  what  we  see,  so  until 
next   month,   adios! 
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Omega  Epsilon  Phi 


At  the  last  meeting  a  program  was  outlined 
for  the  coming  year.  Tentative  plans  were 
made  for  a  complete  social  and  intellectual 
program,  details  of  which  are  being  worked 
upon  by  the  various  committees  appointed  last 
year  for  that  purpose.  Last  year  we  were 
fortunate  in  having  a  lecture  and  demonstra- 
tion on  contact  lenses  by  Dr.  HofF.  This 
lecture  was  most  informative  and  we  hope  to 
have  others  of  this  type  for  the  coming  year. 

Our  social  program  of  last  year  was  limited 
because  of  the  work  necessary  to  organize  our 
group  but  we  hope  to  have  a  complete  pro- 
gram  for   the    coming   year. 


The  membership  committee  has  been  quite 
active  and  soon  the  familiar  pledge  button  of 
Omega  Epsilon  Phi  will  be  quite  prominent 
amid  the  "hallowed  ivy-clad  halls"  of  M.  S.  O. 
In  February  the  select  few  who  have  undergone 
our  careful  surveillance  will  become  members 
at  a  most  impressive  ceremony. 

In  conjunction  with  Pi  Omicron  Sigma,  we 
are  planning  to  run  an  Inter-Fraternity  Ball 
which  should  prove  to  be  the  social  highlight 
of  the  year.  The  student-body  is  requested  to 
keep  this  affair  in  mind  so  that  when  the  time 
comes   we   will   have   its   fullest   co-operation. 
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To  Us  the  Vision  of 
One  Person  Is  At  Stake 
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Every  day  hundreds  of  prescrip- 
tion blanks  come  into  our  oflSce, 
hundreds  of  pairs  of  glasses  go  out. 
Yet  to  us,  each  prescription  repre- 
sents one  pair  of  eyes,  one  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in  the  guarding  of 
vision  and  health.  We  know  that  the 
efficient  functioning  of  the  glasses — 
and  the  eyes  they  are  to  help — 
depends  on  the  accurate  interpreta- 
tion of  examination  findings.  That's 
one  reason  so  many  practitioners 
confidently  place  their  prescription 
work  with  us. 


COLONIAL  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

distributors  of  BAUSCH  &  LOMB  products 
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Dr.  R.  H.  Green,  Grand  Chancellor 

Sidney  Newman,  Chancellor 

Stewart  Mackenzie,  Vice  Chancellor 

George  M.  Cohen,  Scribe 

Perry   Savoy,    Treasurer 
Arthur   Weisman.    Sergeant-at  Arms 


A  realm  of  hot  foots,  a  bite  of  refreshment 
and  a  few  odd  jokes  can  still  be  remembered 
as  a  screen  of  smoke  lifted  at  the  Ritz  Plaza 
Hall  on  Wednesday,  October  8.  This  was 
the  twenty-ninth  annual  smoker  of  Pi  Omicron 
Sigma  given  to  the  Freshman  Class.  This 
was  an  evening  that  shall  not  be  forgotten  by 
all   who   attended. 

One  week  after  our  smoker  we  presented  an 


introductory  lecture  to  acquaint  the  new  stu- 
dents and,  I  might  say,  some  of  us  upperclass- 
men  with  Optometry  and  just  what  it  was 
all  about.  The  Fraternity  wishes  to  thank 
Dr.  Beitel  and  the  American  Optical  Company 
for  their   services. 

The  next  big  thing  that  seemed  to  attract 
the  spotlight  was  "Hell  Week"  at  which  time 
we  saw  the  pledgees  going  through  the  wildest 
antics  possible.  I  dare  say  that  not  one  of 
these  fellows  shall  ever  forget  Arlington  Night. 

Closely  on  line  is  the  annual  Hallowe'en 
Poverty  Party  and  Dance  sponsored  by  the 
brotherhood.  This  event  of  hilarity  closes  the 
activities  for  the  month  of  October  and  the 
brothers  are  also  looking  forward  to  the  Weenie 
Roast   to  be  held  on  November   fourteenth. 

All  in  favor  say  "Aye!"  —  the  motion  is 
carried. 


LABORATORY 
CONTROL 

QONSTANT  laborato- 
ry   control    of    every 
material,    every    manufac- 
turing   process    and    every 
inspection    guarantees    the 
optical  quality  of  every  Shuron  WIDE- 
SITE    Lens.       You    will    find    it    best 
to    standardize    on    WIDESITE    and 
"Quality   Beyond  Question",   for  com- 
plete patient  satisfaction. 

^  WIDESITE 


Sport  Eye-Terns 

"Have  you  heard": 

That  although  athletics  at  M.  S.  O.  are  con- 
ducted on  a  very  small  scale,  it  might  surprise 
some  of  you  to  know  that  we  have  among  us 
many  very  capable  athletes  representing  many 
sports.  A  number  of  these  individuals  are 
much  more  accomplished  than  just  average. 
Space  does  not  allow  us  to  go  into  detail  con- 
cerning this  point,  but  as  an  example  let's 
mention  a  few  names: 

Cline,  of  the  senior  class,  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  best  ends  playing  in  the  Boston 
Park  League  —  ask  him  to  show  you  his  bat- 
tle  wounds   every   Monday   morning. 

Wasserman  '42,  and  Regan  of  the  sophs 
could  team  up  on  the  golf  links  and  make 
real  competition  for  many  of  the  good  amateur 
two-somes. 


Then  there's  Frank  Garfi  who  is  an  excel- 
lent track  man  and  who  has  competed  on 
several   occasions  at   the   Boston   Gardens. 

Weisman,  a  senior,  is  a  very  capable  distance 
swimmer  and  can  more  than  hold  his  own 
when  it  comes  to   wrestling. 

Barnes,  one  of  the  freshmen,  plays  an  excel- 
lent game  of  baseball,  and  he  should  add  plenty 
of  balance   to   our   basketball   team 

Few  men  can  handle  a  pair  of  skis  with  the 
grace  and  confidence  that  Summers  of  the 
Juniors    shows. 

Margolskee  '42,  plays  hockey  and  semi-pro 
baseball. 

....  and  let's  not  forget  the  members  of 
our    basketball    squad. 

That's  all  for  a  while. 

M.  "Vic"  M. 


A   Gold  Medal  Winner 

For  Your  Professional  Library 

If  you  are  one  who  likes  to  take  his  optics  in 
easily  digestible  doses,  then  "An  Introduction 
to  the  Mathematics  of  Ophthalmic  Optics"  is  the 
book  for  you.  Written  with  keenness  and  clarity 
by  Paul  Boeder,  Ph.D.,  of  the  American  Optical 
Bureau  of  Visual  Science,  this  book  has  been 
acclaimed  and  praised  by  leading  men  of  the 
ophthalmic  professions  throughout  the  country. 

"An  Introduction  to  the  Mathematics  of 
Ophthalmic  Optics"  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
by  the  Distinguished  Service  Foundation  of  Op- 
tometry. The  price  is  $2.50  per  copy.  Order  from 
your  AO  representative  located  at  110  Tremont 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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